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syaeemmunicating the Faith 


The communication of the Christian faith is a far more subtle and 
complicated task than most religious broadcasters have, so far, been 
willing to undertake. There is a serious question whether this task can 
ever be wholly accomplished through such an instrumentality as tele- 
vision. At best, television is undemocratic, operating as it does with 
one communicator and multiple auditors who have no opportunity 
to talk back. § This situation poses an ethical problem for religion. 
It is all too easy to fall in with the accepted practices of the broad- 
casting industry: Go after a big audience. Entertain them. Don’t get 
them upset. Don’t say anything that will offend anybody... . § Reli- 
gious broadcasting is subject to the inflexible qualification that what 
is communicated shall bear a recognizable relationship to the meaning 
of the Christian faith and the purposes of the Christian church, and 
shall be ultimately vital to man and his needs. . . . § If our television 
broadcasting has fallen short of the demands of the gospel, the failure 
does not provide an excuse for the church to turn its face away from 
the mass media of communication. No person or organization can 
avoid these instrumentalities, for they are the modern tools by which 
man speaks to his fellow man. The church can seek out better ways 
by which such media as television may be used to communicate in 
depth; it can face up to the inevitable failures that will result, and 
still can try again. We should be able to learn a great deal from our 
missionaries about the process of communication. When we appear 
on television, we are in much the same condition they are, separated 
from those with whom we would communicate by barriers of culture 
and class, looked upon, as likely as not, as intruders, doomed always 
to fail more often than we succeed. . . . The important thing is that 
missionaries do witness by setting in motion a process of communi- 
cation whereby men have revealed to them the reality of their own 
lives, and through which they become equal and respected collaborators 
with the communicators.——EVvVERETT C. ParKER in Religious Televi- 


sion, What to Do and How, just published by Harper & Bros., New 
York. 











Letters to the Editors 





A Presbyterian Wouldn’t Say It (?) 





Women and Status 

I find it very gratifying that on the 
Negotiating Committee to deal with the 
Blake proposal the UPUSA Assembly 
placed a woman. The important thing is 
that she was not put there as a “repre- 
sentative of the Women of the Church” 
but as one of the lay officers of the 
church and a full member of the church. 

I had hardly had a chance to enjoy this 
fully, however, before I came across the 
very discouraging statement, or “wry 
comment,” as the reporter termed it, of 
Bishop DeWolfe of the Episcopal Church 
in which he pointed out his reason for 
not wanting women on vestries: though 
they do most of the work, “the men have 
to retain status in some way.” 

Since when is status-seeking or -main- 
tenance Christian? I don’t think I have 
ever heard quite as shocking a statement 
as this in the Presbyterian Church, but 
unfortunately I have heard some remarks 
that come close to it. I wonder if the 
time hasn’t come when we need at least 
to begin to discuss with Christian wis- 
dom and charity the matter of women 
in the church, instead of resorting to that 
old discussion-stopper, “Sure women and 
men are different, and I’m glad they are” 
(much laughter). 

Maybe we can some day soon move up 
to a little more maturely Christian level 
of discussion on the subject. I know a lot 
of women in the church who wish we 
would. 

CLAIRE RANDALL. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Will Negroes Win? 


Not in years, I think, has another ar- 
ticle so impressed me as the leading edi- 
torial in Christian Century of June 28: 
“All, Here and Now.” It begins by de- 
claring that Gandhi’s “grim and frighten- 
ing” battle by use of “soul force” 
(satyagraha) “has come to America.” 

Gandhi’s use of “soul force” instead of 
guns conquered the British empire and 
won Indian independence; what we now 
see in America, declares the editorial, is 
our millions of Negroes rising in a battle, 
“erim and frightening,” precisely because 
it is nonviolent, “against an oppressive 
culture dominated by whites.” 

Gandhi's nonviolent battle won Indian 
independence in 28 years at a cost merely 
of beatings and imprisonment. The highly 
influential Christian Century frankly be- 
lieves American Negroes, in true Gand- 
hian fashion thus far, “grim and fright- 
ening,” propose to “fill the jails” and 
peacefully submit to beatings, sure of 
winning out in the end. Besides the ex- 
ample of Gandhi, they know they have 
that of the early Christians: beaten, im- 
prisoned, thrown to the lions, yet dying 
with a smile and a prayer for their tor- 
mentors—and finally conquering the Ro- 
man Empire. 

This startling editorial groups the Ne- 
gro’s demands around three little words: 
(1) “All.” Hitherto the Negro has won “a 
little here and a little there’; now he 
demands the liberty to enjoy all that be- 
longs to every first-class citizen. 

(2) “Here.” Hitherto he has gone 
north or west by thousands to gain his 
rights. Now he demands the liberty to 
stay in his beloved Southland and enjoy 
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his full rights here. 

(3) “Now.” He has waited 100 years 
and won but a pittance of a full citizen’s 
dues, he feels; waited eight years to see 
only six per cent implementation of the 
Supreme Court’s demand for school inte- 
gration. At last, in a desperation “grim 
and frightening,” he proposes to “fill the 
jails” and suffer beatings—refusing to 
wait longer to be made a full citizen in 
fact. 

And history assures him he will win— 
if only he continues to suffer instead of 
fight. 

S. L. Morcan, Sr. 
Wake Forest, N. C. 


Moderator’s Ruling 


Thank you for your excellent and pro- 
found editorial, “Moderator’s Ruling (3)” 
(OuTLOoK, July 10). You are to be com- 
mended for the clarity and scholarly man- 
ner in which you have for several times 
presented your point-of-view on this mat- 
ter. 

I sincerely hope that our denomination 
will remain true to its Calvinistic tradi- 
tion by allowing the Holy Spirit to con- 
tinue speaking to us in our study of 
various social problems. It would cer- 
tainly be unfortunate for our Confession 
of Faith to be used and interpreted in 
such a way as to provide a block or bar- 
rier against the consideration of social 
problems in which the Holy Spirit would 


still speak to us. To do so would be to 
claim that the will of the living God wags 
captured and bound in a document writ- 
ten by fallible men in years past. It 
should not appear unusual that God’s 
Spirit may be working through civil chan- 
nels while the church sleeps upon its ill- 
informed prejudices. I hope THE Pres- 
BYTERIAN OUTLOOK continues its fine job 
in keeping us awake and alert to the con- 
tinuing activity of the Holy Spirit. ... 

TuHomAS K. SPENCE, Jr. 
Staunton, Va. 


Florida Action 


Among important actions taken by the 
Synod of Florida, United Presbyterian 
Church in the U.S.A., was the approval 
of the following recommendations of the 
Committee of Social Education and Ac 
tion: 

“That synod urge all of its ministers 
and elders through ministerial associa- 
tions and service clubs to encourage the 
establishment of bi-racial committees in 
their communities, and support them. 
This means has proven to be one of the 
most effective in overcoming difficulties 
in this area of society. 

“That synod urge the Social Education 
and Action Committee of the presbyteries 
to offer, in their areas, opportunities for 
education in the field of alcoholism, with 
a view to a synod-wide school on alco- 
holism in the year 1962-63, perhaps on an 
inter-Presbyterian basis. 

“That the special study committee on 
Race Relations be continued, and the 
pilot project encouraged and continued 
by the Social Education and Action Com- 
mittee.” 

T. RayMonp ALLSTON. 
St. Petersburg, Fla. 





AS THE EXECUTIVES SEE IT 


FOR REAL AUTONOMY 


By C. DARBY FULTON 


BELIEVE a resurgence of evangelis- 
tic fervor, of outreach and pioneering, 
is the prime need of our church. 

Especially is this true in our world 
mission program. We are in danger of 
becoming ‘“church-bound,” of accepting 
a sort of ecclesias- 
ticism as an end in 
itself, and of losing 
f= the missionary vi- 

sion which has 
fired the impulses 
of our people. 

We need to guard 
against a_ static 
policy which would 
limit our efforts to 
programs of help 
to existing national churches. Instead of 
a “church-limited” policy, we should be 
concerning ourselves with the unbelieving 





Dr. Fulton 





DR. FULTON will this fall complete prac- 
tically 30 years as executive secretary of 
Presbyterian, U. S., World Missions. Now 
he is retiring, with widespread expressions 
of appreciation of his leadership. He was 
a missionary to Japan 1917-25 before be- 
coming field secretary of the Nashville staff 
for seven years prior to his election to the 
top responsibility. 


Virginia, except 


people of the world. We must get away 
from a kind of bondage to established 
churches. We are threatened with be- 
coming nothing more than subsidizing 
agencies to furnish personnel and money 
for churches that ought to be providing 
these things for themselves. 

This is a time to insist on real auton- 
omy among the national churches, not 
autonomy in name only. It is obvious 
that our work of outreach and extension 
must soon reach the saturation point if 
each national church becomes a perma- 
nent charge on the resources we have to 
share. 

In no field where our church is at work 
does the Protestant constituency amount 
to as much as five per cent of the popu- 
lation. It is inconceivable that the com- 
ing into being of a relatively small body 
of believers in any country should sud- 
denly put an end to the continuing re- 
sponsibility of carrying the gospel to the 
unreached millions in these lands. 

We must break new ground, devote 
ourselves to pioneering, and stop cod- 
dling the national churches into depend- 
ence. 


Published weekly on Monday by Outlook Publishers 
alternate weeks July and August and last week December. 
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NEWS ROUND-UP 


e THE Forp FouNpDATION has made 
a $325,000 grant to the National Con- 
ference of Christians and Jews to launch 
a new four-year program “to raise the 
general level of public discussion and 
understanding” among religious groups 
differing on issues of public concern. ... 
e ALBERT SCHWEITZER, famed Protes- 
tant medical missionary of French Equa- 
torial Africa, has agreed to serve as hon- 
orary head of a proposed summit confer- 
ence of religious leaders to mobilize the 
world’s spiritual forces for international 
peace. . . . @ NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
CHURCHES offices have dispatched letters 
to 500 Protestant leaders throughout the 
country urging them to press for Con- 
gressional approval of a Federal aid-to- 
education program that would exclude 
grants or loans to parochial schools... . 
e ApMIssION oF the Russian Orthodox 
Church into the World Council of 
Churches would mean that almost all of 
the Orthodox communions would be rep- 
resented in the ecumenical movement, ac- 
cording to Athinaiki, a leading Greek 
newspaper of Athens. e THREE 
LEADING downtown Oklahoma City eat- 
ing facilities, among five prime targets 
in year-long sit-in demonstrations con- 
ducted there by religious and civic 
groups, have dropped their racial dis- 
crimination policies. ... ¢ MEMBERSHIP 
IN the Methodist Church in the United 
States has now passed the 10,010,671 
mark. It is the largest Protestant body 
in the nation. . . . e THe METHODIST 
CHURCH is more likely to concentrate on 
union with other Methodist bodies in this 
country than to begin merger negotiations 
with Protestant groups of different de- 
nominational families, according to Bish- 
op F. Gerald Ensley, Des Moines, Iowa, 
chairman of the Methodist Commission 
on Ecumenical Consultation. ...e A 
NUMBER OF large Protestant churches in 
Louisville, Ky., have withdrawn or are 
withholding financial support from the 
area council of churches in_ protest 
against its retention of N. Burnett Ma- 
gruder as executive director. They have 
expressed disagreement with Dr. Ma- 
gruder’s ultra-conservative views and his 
membership in the controversial John 
Birch Society... . @ Brrty GRAHAM has 
expressed himself as satisfied with re- 
sults of his three-week campaign in 
Great Britain, seriously concerned about 
the “deteriorating world situation,” and 











OPENINGS AT SOME 
COLLEGES FOR ‘61-’62 


Some Presbyterian, U. S., and UPUSA 
colleges have a few openings for students 
not yet placed for the coming term. Their 
respective admissions requirements must 
be met. As of July 1, the following op- 
portunities were indicated: 


Presbyterian, U. S. 
Junior Colleges 


Non- 
Men Women Residents 
Lees (Ky.) 70 55 125 
Lees-McRae (N.C.) 0 0 0 
M’treat-An’son (N.C.) 20 30 10 
Ozarks, Sch. of (Mo.) 0 0 0 
Peace (N. C.) — 0 — 
Schreiner In. (Tex.) 30 — — 
Senior Colleges 
Agnes Scott (Ga.) — 0 _— 
Arkansas 5 5 5 
Austin (Tex.) 15 0 15 
Belhaven (Miss.) 11 31 45 
Davidson (N. C.) 0 — 0 
H’pden-Sydney (Va.) 0 ~- 0 
King (Tenn.) 6 0 5 
Mary Baldwin (Va.) — 0 a few 
Presbyterian (S. C.) 0 0 0 
Queens (N. C.) _— 0 0 
St. Andrews (N.C.) 25 0 0 
S’western (Tenn.) 20 0 30-40 
Stillman (Ala.) 39 15 60 
Presbyterian, U. S.-UPUSA 
Centre (Ky.) 15 0 _ 
Davis & Elkins 
(W. Va.) 25 5 — 
Florida Presby. 100 50 —_ 
Westminster (Mo.) 0 _— 0 
United Presbyterian, USA 
Junior Colleges 
Pikeville (Ky.) 50 50 50 
Sheldon Jackson 
(Alaska) 15 20 0 
Warren Wilson (N.C.) 6 2 0 
Senior Colleges 
Alma (Mich.) 10 25 — 
Beaver (Pa.) —_ 0 12 
Blackburn (IIl.) 0 0 0 
Buena Vista (Iowa) 25 0 25 men 
Carroll (Wis.) 20 10 15 
Coe (Iowa) . 
Dubuque (Iowa) 30 25 100 
Emporia (Kan.) 0 0 35 
Grove City (Pa.) 0 0 0 
Hanover (Ind.) 0 0 0 
Hastings (Neb.) 
Huron (S. D.) 
Idaho, College of 10 0 35 
Illinois College 9 2 
Inter Amer. (P.R.) 70 86 0 
Jamestown (N.D.) 75 25 50 
J.C. Smith (N.C.) 31 25 20 





* Blank line indicates no response. 





has admitted that his recent illness left 
him feeling “rather weak.” 


OREGON SYNOD CALLS 
FOR TOTAL ABSTINENCE 


PoRTLAND, OrE. (RNS)—Oregon Pres- 
byterians have been asked to avoid the 
use of liquor in any form. 

The traditional Presbyterian stand on 
liquor was reaffirmed by laymen and 
ministers in a resolution attacking the 
“vicious effects both on the individual 
and on society” of liquor at the Oregon 
Synod’s annual meeting here. 

The resolution urged “all members of 
the United Presbyterian Church in Ore- 
gon to practice total abstinence in the 
home, in business and at social func- 
tions.” 

The delegates seemed concerned over 
a resolution passed recently by the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the denomination which 
was interpreted by some members as re- 
laxing the traditional Presbyterian in- 
sistence on abstinence from liquor. 

The General Assembly, meeting at 
Buffalo, N.Y., in June, reaffirmed its 
call for “voluntary abstinence” but also 
approved a statement “recognizing that 
there are many persons in our churches 
who in honesty and sincerity choose to 
drink moderately.” It asked “those who 
drink and those who abstain, to respect 
each other and constructively work to- 
gether in dealing with the problems of 
alcohol.” 


Leaders of the synod reported an in- 
crease of about 1,200 in Presbyterian 
membership in Oregon in the last 12 
months. It now totals 48,200. 





Knoxville (Tenn.) 0 0 25 
Lafayette (Pa.) 0 — 0 
Lake Forest (IIl.) 0 0 0 
Lewis & Clark (Ore.) 0 0 25 
Lindenwood (Mo.) — 20 —- 
Macalester (Minn.) 40 0 40 men 
Maryville (Tenn.) 75 0 100 
Millikin (Ill.) 40 20 any no. 
Missouri Valley 30 25 20 
Monmouth (Ill.) 50 20 30 
Muskingum (Ohio) 0 0 0 
Occidental (Calif.) 0 0 0 
Ozarks (Ark.) 41 22 55 
(2nd yr. up) 
Park (Mo.) 0 0 0 


Parsons (Iowa) 
Rocky Mtn. (Mont.) 40 


ve 
= 
ow 
= 


Sterling (Kan.) 18 5 50 
Tarkio (Mo.) 40 22 10 
Trinity (Texas) 50 0 50 
Tulsa (Okla.) 0 0 200 
Tusculum (Tenn.) 0 0 afew 
Waynesburg (Pa.) 25 25 50 
Westminster (Pa.) 50 0 25 
Westminster (Utah) 40 30 35 


Whitworth (Wash.) 
Wilson (Pa.) — 0 5 female 
Wooster (Ohio) 0 0 0 








AMONG 51 SCHOLARSHIP WINNERS 
ARE TWO FROM VERMONT CHURCH 


The 341-member First Presbyterian 
Church of Barre, Vermont, claims the 
distinction of having two of its young 
people among the 51 winners of National 
Presbyterian (UPUSA) College Scholar- 
ships awarded this year. They are Ste- 
phen LePage and Dorinda Hale (daugh- 
ter of the pastor, T. Murdoch). Both of 
them expect to attend the College of 
Wooster. 

Missouri and Pennsylvania have six 
scholarship winners each; California has 
four; Minnesota, Ohio, Oregon, Texas 
and Washington have three each. 

Twenty of the forty-five UPUSA col- 
leges have been chosen by the scholar- 
ship winners. Those selected by the win- 
ners are: College of Wooster 12, Occi- 
dental 6, Macalester 5, University of 
Tulsa, Whitworth, Lewis and Clark, 
Grove City, three each; Wilson, Trinity, 
Lafayette, two each; Monmouth, Missouri 
Valley, Dubuque, College of Idaho, Han- 
over, Maryville, Park, Coe, Westminster 
(Mo.), Westminster (Pa.), one each. 

The six-year-old scholarship program 
recognizes and encourages scholastic abil- 
ity along with qualities of character and 
leadership among UPUSA young people; 
it enables some of the best of them to 
attend UPUSA colleges, and it seeks to 
make the colleges more widely known 
while assisting them in recruiting superior 
students. 


October Test 

High school seniors applying next fall 
will (1) take the preliminary scholastic 
aptitude test Oct. 17 or 21, registering 
first with the high school principal; (2) 
file an application blank not later than 
Nov. 10. Information will be available 
from pastors and from the Office of Edu- 
cational Loans and Scholarships, 830 
Witherspoon Bldg., Philadelphia 7. Ap- 
plicants must be members of UPUSA 
churches who intend to enter one of the 
UPUSA colleges as freshmen in the fall 
of 1962, and who rank in the upper third 
of their class. 

Among the top winners scholarships 
are awarded on the basis of need, rang- 
ing from $100 honorary scholarships to 
$1,000 per year. This year’s winners 


are: 

James W. Adams, Meosho, Mo. (U. of 
Tulsa) 

Melvon Ankeny, Victor, Mont. (Woo- 
ster) 

Sharon I. Bancroft, Kirkland, Wash. 
(Whitworth) 

Cheryl Barnes, Portland, Ore. (Lewis 
& Clark) 

Patricia K. Bradley, Olean, N. Y. (Grove 
City) 

Connie A. Burnside, Yakima, Wash. 
(Whitworth) 

Karen J. Bush, Belleville, Ill. (Mon- 
mouth) 

Katherine R. Close, Plainfield, N. J. 
(Wilson) 
+ 


Alice Dench, Salem, Ore. (Lewis & 
Clark) 

Evelyn R. Drysdale, Cleveland, Ohio 
(Wooster) 

Ruth C. Farr, Kirkwood, Mo. (Woo- 
ster) 


John W. Gabriel, Fullerton, Calif, (Oc- 
cidental) 

Annell D. Gibson, Kansas City, 
(Missouri Valley) 

Diane H. Grundy, Mercer, Pa. (Grove 
City) 

Dorinda M. Hale, Barre, Vt. (Wooster) 

James W. Hall, Arlington, Texas (Mac- 
alester) 

Linda Harken, Burlington, Iowa (U. of 
Dubuque) 

Valerie K. Harman, 
(Lewis & Clark) 


Mo. 


Stockton, Calif. 


James Hildreth, Windom, Minn. (Mac- 
alester) 

Betty J. Hollister, Cincinnati, Ohio 
(Wooster) 


Hope Howieson, New Kensington, Pa. 
(Grove City) 

Margaret Huelsenbeck, Haddonfield, N. 
J. (Wooster) 

Roberta Hughes, Hazelton, Idaho (Col- 
lege of Idaho) 

Stephen Jernigan, Joplin, Mo. 
Tulsa) 

Mary Jo Kaese, St. Louis Park, Minn. 
(Macalester) 

Susan A. Kay, Pampa, Texas (Trinity) 

Stephen E. Kester, Santa Ana, Calif. 
(Occidental) 

Susan B. 
(Wooster) 

Stephen LePage, Barre, Vt. (Wooster) 

James W. Malsbury, Princeton, Ill. (Oc- 
cidental) 

Mary Sue McClurkin, Princeton, Ind. 
(Hanover) 

Robert C. Moore, Paoli, Pa. (Lafayette) 


(U. of 


Larson, Washington, D. C. 


Michael Moyers, Nashville, Tenn. 
(Maryville) 
JoAnne K. Murray, Burbank, Calif. 
(Occidental) 


Terry Nagel, Chatfield, Minn. (Macales- 
ter) 

Vivien L. Nix, Tahlequah, Okla. (Park) 

Jeanie Page, Amarillo, Texas (Trinity) 

Cynthia A. Perry, Quoque, L.I., N.Y. 
(Wooster) 

Myron R. Powers, Affton, Mo. (Coe) 

Samuel S. Riley, New Castle, Pa. (La- 
fayette) 

Eleanor L. 
(Wilson) 

Richard Scott, Warrensburg, Mo. (West- 
minster, Mo.) 

David L. Sibbet, 
(Occidental) 

Marilyn R. Skuce, 
(Westminster, Pa.) 

Jane Smith, Paris, Tenn. (Wooster) 

Alan K. Stoker, Santa Fe, N. M. (Oc- 
cidental) 

Le Anne T. Tefft, Toledo, Ohio (Woo- 
ster) 

Carolyn R. Wenger, Tulsa, Okla. (U. 
of Tulsa) 

Richard D. White, Madison, Wis. (Woo- 
ster) 


Rockwell, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Klamath Falls, Ore. 
Allison Park, Pa. 





CITATION FOR P.L. 


Presbyterian Life’s editor, Robert J. 
Cadigan, has been presented the third 
National Christian Writing Center award 
for his “engagement of noted writers in 
the producing of significant articles.” 


Gary L. Wolfer, Sumner, Wash. (Whit- 
worth) 


Linda L. Wotring, 


Indianapolis, Ind, 
(Macalester). 


NCC DEFENDED BY 
TWO PUBLICATIONS 


A vigorous defense of the National 
Council of Churches appears in an edi- 
torial of the July Southern California 
Presbyterian, an official area publication, 
The editorial declares that the magazine 
“takes its position squarely behind the 
National Council of the Churches of 
Christ in the U.S.A., as does the repre- 
sentative General Assembly of the United 
Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. ... 
We shall forever be thankful that such 
an organ of the churches as the National 
Council exists, and we shall not, we trust, 
be guilty of captious criticism of it.” The 
editorial recognizes honest differences of 
opinion about the agency and it points 
out that its deliverances are not binding 
upon individuals or the respective church- 
es. It concludes by saying: 

“We suggest that if anxious Protes- 
tants would actually read and digest the 
documents of the National Council, and 
would not short-cut by taking their cues 
from the publications and speeches of 
those whose intent is to destroy it, they 
would come to admire, rather than sus- 


pect this bulwark of Christian Protestant- 
ism in America.” 


The July issue of The Episcopalian, 
official national organ, declares that mili- 
tant anti-Communists and “extreme con- 
servatives” are responsible for charges 
of Communism in the churches. They 
are responsible, it is said, for “a cam- 
paign which threatens to weaken and 
demoralize America’s churches by plant- 
ing in the public mind the suspicion that 
they are overrun by Reds.” 

The publication declares that the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation has evidence 
that the Communists are as pleased with 
the results of the charges of Communism 
in the churches as if they had planned 
the operation themselves. It quotes F.B.I. 
Chief Inspector William C. Sullivan 
who describes as “patent falsehood” alle- 
gations that the Protestant denomina- 
tions, in particular, have been infiltrated. 


Widespread publicity is being given @ 
resolution adopted by the session of the 
First church, Hollywood, California, 
which declared that it “does not recog- 
nize the authority or right of the Na- 
tional Council of Churches to make pro- 
nouncements or statements of policy in 
any form for the First Presbyterian 
Church of Hollywood or in the name of 
its membership.” A supporting endorse- 
ment of this action from the session of 
the First church, San Diego, Calif., also 
followed the Hollywood action. (Edi 
torial, page 8.) 
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Unity and Mission 


N A SOUTH INDIAN village a visit 

from the bishop is quite a public oc- 
casion. 

He is met at a convenient spot two or 
three hundred yards from the edge of 
the village by an official deputation of 
the elders of the church. There are gar- 
lands of flowers, trays of fruit, and other 
tokens of greeting. There may be a dis- 
play of dancing. There will be a band 
and a choir—or possibly two choirs sing- 
ing two different lyrics at the same time. 
Just in case there should be any moments 
of silence there will also be fireworks. 

The entire body will then form into a 
procession, singing as they go, and let- 
ting off a rocket every few yards. Soon 
they will be pushing their way through 
the narrow streets, and by the time the 
procession has reached the church most 
of the inhabitants of the village will have 
turned out to see what is happening. At 
this point it is quite probable that the 
bishop will be asked to say something 
to the non-Christians before going into 
church for the Christian service. 


What the Non-Christian Sees 


And so it has often happened that I 
have found myself standing on the steps 
of a village church, opening the Scrip- 
tures to preach the gospel to a great circle 
of Hindus and Moslems standing round, 
while the Christian congregation sits in 
the middle. When I do that, I always 
know one thing: the words which I speak 
will only carry weight if those who hear 
them can see that they are being proved 
true in the life of the congregation which 
sits in the middle. 


When I hold up Christ as the Savior 
of all men, and repeat his promise, “I, 
when I am lifted up from the earth, will 
draw all men unto myself,” I know that 
my hearers are only likely to believe this 
promise if they can see in fact that the 
Savior of the world is drawing men of 
all sorts into one family. 


If they can see in the congregation 
in the center not a new clique, or a new 
caste, or a new party, but a family in 
which men and women of all cliques and 
castes and parties are being drawn in 
mutual forgiveness and reconciliation to 
live a life which is rooted in peace with 
God, then there is a possibility that they 
may believe. If, on the other hand, they 
see only a series of rival groups compet- 
ing with one another for influence and 
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membership, they are not likely to be 
impressed by the message of our Savior. 


It Is a Congregation 

That common village scene is a true 
parable of the position of the church in 
the world. Modern means of communi- 
cation have shrunk our world to the di- 
mensions of a village. There is no longer 
any separation of races and cultures. We 
all jostle and push one another in every 
part of the globe. The church of Jesus 
is the congregation set in the midst of 
the world as the first-fruit, the sign, and 
the instrument of Christ’s purpose to 
draw all men to himself. It is not a 
segregation but a congregation—the vis- 
ible form of the action of Christ in 
drawing to himself the scattered and es- 
tranged children of God to make them 
one household under one Father. 

With every year that passes it becomes 
more urgent that the church throughout 
the world should be recognizable to or- 
dinary men as one household, a family 
of those who, having been re-born as 
children of God, are content to live to- 
gether as brethren. It becomes more and 
more urgent that Christian people should 
make their own the prayer of our Lord 
for us: “That they may be one even as 
we are one, I in them, and thou in me, 
that they may become perfectly one, so 
that the world may know that thou hast 
sent me.” 

This prayer, “that the world may 
know,” is the true center of the concern 
for unity. As a matter of historic fact 
the modern movement towards Christian 
unity is a product of the great foreign 
missionary movement of the 18th and 
19th centuries. So long as Christendom 
was almost entirely confined to Europe, 
the energies of Christians were to a very 
large extent engaged in the struggle be- 
tween differing beliefs about the nature of 
Christianity. But when that isolation 
was ended and Christians began again 
to remember Christ’s promise to draw all 
men to himself, and began to go to the 
ends of the earth as his ambassadors, 
their perspective began to change. 

Differences were still deep, but they 
were seen in a new light—in the light of 
the much vaster difference between being 
in Christ and being without Christ. In 
that new situation the name of Jesus 
came to mean more, and the other names 
that Christians have taken to themselves 
to mean less. Missionaries of widely dif- 
ferent confessions began to regard each 
other as colleagues and not as rivals. 
Comity, conference, and co-operation be- 
came common practice on the mission 
fields. And in due course this had its 
effect upon the sending churches. 


William Carey had dreamed of a world 
missionary conference in 1800. It was 
not until half a century later that such 
a conference was held, but then it was 
followed by others, and most notably by 
the World Missionary Conference at 
Edinburgh in 1910 which is commonly 
regarded as the birthplace of the modern 
ecumenical movement. The missionary 
passion—the longing that the world 
might know Jesus as its Savior—led di- 
rectly to the longing for unity. 

The health of the ecumenical move- 
ment depends upon the vigor and fresh- 
ness of the missionary passion from 
which it sprang. Certainly the forms and 
patterns of the church’s missionary work 
have changed, and will change more. We 
are in a different world from the world 
of Ziegenbalg, Carey and Livingstone. 
The word “missionary” in the years 
ahead of us is going to conjure up a pic- 
ture different from the 19th century one 
with which we are familiar. A big place 
in that picture will be taken by the mis- 
sionaries of the Asian and African 
churches, and by men and women who 
are not the paid agents of a missionary 
society, but servants of Christ in secular 
employment. 

But the missionary passion, the long- 
ing that “the world may know,” must 
remain central to the ecumenical move- 
ment. The very word “ecumenical” 
should remind us of that. It is a word 
which derives its meaning from the world, 
not from the church. It should bring 
to everyone who hears it a picture not 
primarily of inter-church discussions, 
but of the going out of the gospel to the 
ends of the earth, and the gathering to- 
gether in Christ of all tribes and nations 
of men. 


For All Men 


Of that true understanding of the 
word “ecumenical” the forthcoming As- 
sembly of the World Council of Churches 
and the International Missionary Coun- 
cil at New Delhi will surely be a potent 
symbol. Its theme, “Jesus Christ the 
Light of the World,” is a reminder to 
all who have any part in it that our con- 
cern is with a gospel for all men. Its 
place at the capital city of India will 
make it impossible for the delegates to 
evade the challenge to a faith of the great 
non-Christian systems of life. 

And the fact that it will be the occa- 
sion of the uniting of those two world 
bodies in one, so that from thence forth 
the World Council of Churches will itself 
carry the direct responsibility for mis- 
sionary counsel and co-operation which 
the I.M.C. has carried for half a century, 
will surely mean in the end that all the 
churches will have to take this mission- 
ary responsibility much more deeply to 
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FROM MY 
STUDY WINDOW 


By W. B. J. MARTIN 


MONDAY e I preached yesterday on 
Ezekiel’s vision of the young man with 
the measuring line. The most modern 
man in the Bible! Gulliver met him, 
(remember?) on his voyage to Laputa, 
the island floating in air, where the in- 
habitants measured everything with sex- 
tant and quadrant—and made a mess of 
things! Kafka describes him in The 
Castle, for is not the “hero” of that sad 
inconclusive tale a “land-surveyor” ? One 
dare not measure the dimensions of the 
future with the instruments of the past, 
says the angel in Ezekiel. 


TUESDAY e When we make the cate- 
gories “boring”? and “interesting” all- 
important in our educational and social 
life, we inevitably run into frustration. 
Would it not be healthier to substitute for 
them such categories as “life-enriching” 
and “life-denying,” or “out-going” and 
“in-growing?”’ This would be a better 
way to measure the worth of what we do, 
and would save us from regarding our- 
selves as passive spectators. 


WEDNESDAY e I like Ezra Pound’s 
definition of literature. “Literature is 
news that STAYS news.” Like the gos- 
pel, the good news that is always good 
news? His editor says of Ezra Pound 
that he delighted in helping young 
writers to master their craft, but his aim 
was, not to make proselytes, but disciples. 
There is a great difference, and I wonder 
which I am doing as a minister? 


THURSDAY e “Christ is the solution 
for every crisis” is the inscription on a 
letter I received today from a ministerial 
friend. It made me wonder: And what 
if there is no crisis? Is Christ then un- 
necessary? Listening to some radio 
preachers, I get the impression that if 
Russia ceased to be a threat, if the prob- 
lems of juvenile delinquency were cleared 
up, if universal disarmament were 
achieved, then they would have nothing 
to preach, so strongly do they emphasize 
the problem-solving aspects of Christi- 
anity! I recall that Jesus called himself 
The Bread of Life, its plain ordinary 
fare, not its physic or its poultice. 

FRIDAY e I am deep in Gladys 
Schmitt’s novel, Rembrandt, a massive, 
well-wrought story based on the life of 








UNITY AND MISSION 
(Continued from page 5) 
heart than they have done hitherto; will 
have to learn that to be a Christian con- 
gregation anywhere is to be part of a 
mission which reaches out to the ends 
of the earth. 
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the great Protestant painter. She not 
only illumines the mysterious nature of 
the creative process, but reveals the power 
of the painter’s religious faith. Now I 
am on the look-out for Miss Schmitt’s 
previous biographical novels, David the 
King and Confessors of the Name, the 
latter dealing with the Christian martyrs 
and witnesses of the third century. 


SATURDAY e There is only one se- 
rious way of reading a book—with pen- 
cil in hand and dictionary at one’s elbow. 
I find myself making my private index 
of Gladys Schmitt’s keen observations, 
and again and again I am moved to look 
up words whose meaning I can guess at, 
but which she uses with such scrupulous 
regard for effect that I shall miss much 
if I do not know their exact meaning. 


SUNDAY e A skeptical observer has 
said, “People hear only half of what is 
said, they understand only half of what 
they hear, they believe only half of what 
they understand, and practice only half 
of what they believe.” This makes the 


preacher’s job sixteen times as difficult 
as it ought to be! 


Women at Purdue to 
Study Youth, Africa 


West LAFAYETTE, IND. (RNS)—Five 
thousand delegates to the triennial meet- 
ing of United Presbyterian Women en- 
dorsed a program here that calls for a 
three-year study of troubled American 
youth and the troubled new nations of 
Africa. 

The women also passed, unanimously, 
an indictment of the TV industry, citing 
the “prevalence of crime, violence and 
sex on television programs,” in a resolu- 
tion forwarded to N. H. Minow, chair- 
man of the Federal Communications 
Commission. They also recommended 
that each woman write a letter to Mr. 
Minow expressing support of the pro- 
test. 

Under the provisions of the three-year 
study program on youth and Africa, the 
young people of each United Presbyte- 
rian church will be asked to form a “tar- 





AS THE EXECUTIVES SEE IT 


YOU CAN’T BE ECUMENICAL ALONE 


By DOROTHY MacLEOD 


OU HAVE OFTEN FELT the 

truth of the statement, “You can’t 
be human alone.” Let us go a step fur- 
ther and say to ourselves in denomina- 
tional groups, ““You can’t be ecumenical 
alone.” 

It is not being 
ecumenical to work 
together across 
presbyterial or syn- 
odical lines, nor yet 
across racial lines, 
or as men and 
women together in 
a ministry of the 
laity. Nor are we 
yet necessarily ecu- 
menical when we 
work in councils of churches and councils 
of church women or denominationally on 
a world scale. All of these patterns of co- 
operation are a step in the right direction, 
but fall far short of the unity for which 
Christ prayed: “That they may be one.” 

The ecumenical movement is not an 
organization. It is today’s development 
in the life of the churches in which Chris- 
tians seek to know more of the fullness 
and the wholeness of life through Christ 
Jesus. In the ecumenical movement 
Christians are stretching themselves for 
a breath of fresh air, for a satisfying 
glimpse of something more than organi- 
zation, for a unifying core and center of 
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of the Presbyterian, U. S., Board of Women’s 
Work, is general director of United Church 
Women, of the National Council of Church- 
es, New York. 


reconciliation with God and with man, 
for meaning and purpose in daily living 
beyond the routine of “Church Work” 
into an awareness of the work of the 
church as a means to a greater end. 

This larger vision of Christ’s plan for 
his church in the world today can become 
a reality only as Christians individually 
and corporately are willing to rise above 
organization and even certain doctrines, 
and accept the discipline of losing self to 
find self. 

In the current study book on missions, 
The Land of Eldorado—meaning the 
land of promise—is found a truth which 
is relevant to the Christian trend of to- 
day. Following the discovery of the 
Americas by Columbus, by way of the 
Carribean islands, there was thought to 
be gold and great wealth in Latin Amer- 
ica. Adventurers rushed in, blazing new 
trails, opening up new pathways, but 
little gold was to be found. However, by 
their efforts, their “blood, sweat and 
tears,” more and more people through 
these new trails came in to settle and in 
a very real, though different way, the 
continent has become a land of promise. 

So with the ecumenical movement. 
Only as denominational groups and in- 
dividual Christians, with ‘“‘blood, sweat 
and tears,” are willing to venture beyond 
the security of their divisive traditions 
and go out together to blaze new trails 
and explore new pathways, will they 
sense a movement beyond organization 
and institutionalism which can _ bring 
healing and wholeness to the body of 
Christ, his church. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK 
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get task force” to work with the women. 
Paul Moser, executive secretary of United 
Presbyterian Men, said here that the 
men will also participate. 

The women resolved to “identify our- 
selves with African Christians in their 
opportunities to influence positively the 
development of new nations,’ and to 
“accept responsibility for ways and means 
whereby Africans might be assisted to 
make their maximum contributions to the 
world community.” 

The program also calls for a study of 
“troubled youth” in local neighborhoods 
served by United Presbyterian churches. 

Mrs. Donald E. Zimmerman of La- 
Grange, Ill., was elected president of 
United Presbyterian Women, which was 
formed July, 1958. The auxiliary is or- 
ganized in 8,476 congregations in the 
50 states and raised $14,116,065 last 
year to support the work of the church. 
Mrs. Zimmerman succeeds Mrs. Ernest 
H. Hoeldtke of Buffalo, N.Y. 

Paul D. McKelvey, moderator of the 
United Presbyterian General Assembly, 
told the women that Americans “are 
looked upon as the millionaries of the 
world. But our rigid control over our 
benevolence impulses betrays Jesus 
Christ.” He said that “according to our 
Division of Evangelism, 90 per cent of 
our church’s total effort is turned in- 
ward.” 


Women’s Board Reminder 


More Than Half the 
Membership Are Women 


The Presbyterian, U. S., Board of 
Women’s Work has filed a gentle re- 
minder with the Assembly’s Permanent 
Committee on Inter-Church Relations 
that when delegations are named to inter- 
church meetings it would be well to in- 
clude women. 

In a formal resolution adopted by the 
board the importance of “interpreting and 
implementing the work and advice of the 
ecumenical agencies” is underscored and 
the part which women play in this proc- 
ess is noted. 

The permanent committee’s recom- 
mendation to the Dallas Assembly pro- 
vided for a principal and alternate for 
the third Assembly of the World Council 
of Churches in India later this year, but 
adjustments in the final report resulted 
in no women being named to either group 
until this was pointed out on the floor 
of the Assembly. It was then provided 
that one woman should be an alternate. 

Staff reorganization within the board 
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is making progress. The executive group- 
ing includes Executive Secretary Evelyn 
Green and the Director of Records and 
Research (Mrs. Ben Knox); Finance: 
Treasurer Mary Quidor; Business Man- 
ager Esther N. Anderson; Director of 
Literature Distribution, Mrs. A. Q. Huie. 

The program division includes: Di- 
rector of Personal Faith and Family Life 
(Mrs. H. Kerr Taylor); Director of 
Christian Community Action (Mrs. J. 
G. Walsh); Director of Congregational 
Life and Work (unfilled); Director of 
Ecumenical Relations and Mission 
(Janie McCutchen); Director of Inter- 
pretation and Promotion (unfilled); Di- 
rector of Leadership Education (Mabel 


a 


PRESBYTERIAN AM ADOR—John S. 
Badeau, a UPUSA minister and now Am- 
bassador to the United Arab Republic, and 
Mrs, Badeau are shown here as they left for 
Cairo. The Ambassador was president of the 
Near East Foundation when he was given 
the appointment. Earlier he served as presi- 
dent of the American University in Cairo. 


C. Morley); Field Representative (Eliz- 
abeth Loller). 

Former Executive Secretary Janie W. 
McGaughey is the author of a history of 
organized women’s work in the denom- 
ination, On the Crest of the Present, 
which is just off the press. 

A “plan toward improved relation- 
ships” was approved which will help “to 
create an opportunity for leaders in wom- 
en’s work of different racial or national 
congregations in the communities served 
by the Presbyterian Church, U. S., to 
learn from one another through exchange 
visits between members of executive 
boards, circles, committees and through 
exchange participation in district con- 
ferences, presbyterials and other area 
meetings.” This program is also de- 
signed “to create an opportunity for 
representative women of different racial 
or national groups in the communities 
served by the Presbyterian Church, U. S., 
to know, understand, and appreciate each 
other through a directed program of 
study, discussion and work.” Church 
women across the nation in other denom- 
inations are also engaging in a similar 
undertaking. 


Lingle Will Divides 
$100,000 Three Ways 

The will of Miss Nan Russell Lingle, 
daughter of the late Dr. and Mrs. Walter 
L. Lingle, provides for approximately 
$100,000 to be divided equally between 
Stillman College (Ala.), Union Sem- 
inary in Virginia, and the Presbyterian 
School of Christian Education. 

Miss Lingle, who was 56, lost her life 
June 14 at Myrtle Beach, S. C., by 
drowning. She had been employed at 
Davidson College since 1951 as secretary 
to the college chaplain. 

* ¢ « 
IF YOU NEVER preach on a contro- 
versial matter then why preach at all? 
—The late Methodist Bishop Wm11amM 
T. WATKINS. 
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EDITORIAL 


Beat the Straw Man! 


It is good to see that respected publi- 
cations are refusing to be silenced by the 
current rash of attacks on the National 
Council of Churches and, like the South- 
ern California Presbyterian and The 
Episcopalian (New York) (see page 4), 
are resisting the pressures of domineering 
individuals and groups with their fan- 
tastic charges of Communistic sympa- 
thies. 

That a couple of California sessions 
in Presbyterian churches took strange ac- 
tions is not entirely surprising. In many 
areas the pressure from fearful forces 
is very great. 

It is regrettable, nevertheless, that el- 
ders of the type of those composing the 
session of the First church, Hollywood, 
should have been so ill advised as to 
raise a protest on such unstable grounds. 
Very clearly, they have been reading the 
wrong publications—and we could guess 
which ones. 

It could not be shown that the Na- 
tional Council and its officers have “made 
pronouncements, which they make ex- 
pressly and by implication in the name 
of approximately 40,000,000 people.” 
See what William M. Elliott, Jr., of Dal- 
las has said on this point in his widely 
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used booklet dealing with the NCC: 


“Often the statement is made in press 
reports that the council, in a certain ac- 
tion, represents 38,000,000 Protestants. 
This is unfortunate, for it simply is not 
true. The council does not presume to 
speak for individual members of the con- 
stituent churches. This impression may 
be the fault of the public relations de- 
partment of the council, but not neces- 
sarily; it could be the fault of a press 
reporter who does not understand the or- 
ganizational set-up and purpose of the 
council.” 

These elders certainly know better than 
to attempt to prove a Communistic con- 
spiracy in this field and yet they charge 
the NCC with having “made pronounce- 
ments advocating precisely the things 
sought by the Communist Party, such as 
recognition of Red China and its admis- 
sion to the United Nations, and in oppo- 
sition to the movie, ‘Operation Aboli- 
tion.’ ” 

When has the NCC taken a stand on 
the recognition of Red China? We do 
not know of any such action. Please do 
not point to the “Cleveland Conference”’ 
for, as we have pointed out until we be- 
came weary, what was actually done was 
widely misunderstood and any statement 
there was not an NCC statement. (Har- 
old Stassen, like many other ‘regular’ 
citizens, came out the other day for some- 
thing like recognition. Is he now a Com- 
munist?) As for the long, long list of 
people and organizations opposing “Op- 
eration Abolition” in recent months, are 
we to get the impression that the Holly- 
wood elders want us to think that all 
these are Moscow operatives ? 

With a group of San Diego elders 
joining in, the Hollywood session made 
what must strike them as rather funny to 
be coming from a group of Presbyterians: 

They said that neither the NCC nor 
the Presbyterian Church can speak for 
them or in their name on non-religious 
matters. 

Do they know that the NCC and the 
Presbyterian General Assembly will claim 
even less authority? They will say that 
not even in religious matters would they 
attempt to speak for the Hollywood or 
San Diego sessions! 

Is this what is called setting up a 
straw man? 


IN PASSING 


Editorial Notes 








The family camping program under 
UPUSA auspices is developing rapidly. 
From 25 family camps held in 1957 the 
number advances this year to at least 
65 held in 22 states, with New York 
having ten. . . . Leadership schools are 
also increasing—from 31 in 1957 in 24 
synods to 41 schools this summer spon- 
sored by 32 synods. It is estimated that 
12,000 adults will participate in these 
two programs. 


The Church and Higher Education, an 
important 15,000-word statement adopted 
by the Buffalo Assembly, designed for 
congregational study this year and next, 
is now available in pamphlet form at 
20¢ per copy through Presbyterian Dis- 
tribution Service (225 Varick St., NYC 
14; 200 W. Adams St., Chicago 16; 234 
McAllister St., San Francisco 2). The 
study deals in turn with: The Present 
Situation, Relevant Affirmations of the 
Christian Faith, The Church in the Uni- 
versity, The Church-Related College, 
Theological Education in the Life of the 
Church, An Enlarged Role for the 
Church. 

+s 

If we had a “Favorite Book-of-the- 
Year Club,” we would certainly want to 
include for stimulation and your money’s 
worth, the annual report of the Board of 
Evangelism and Social Service of the 
United Church of Canada (299 Queen 
St., W., Toronto 2-B, Ontario, 50¢). 
The current volume, Command the 
Morning, offers a fruitful source of in- 
struction and inspiration to ministers and 
alert members of all kinds of churches. 
The 283-page volume provides the text 
of several addresses, reports of secretaries 
and committees. Then it settles down to 
reproduce some of the most interesting 
expressions of the recent past in these 
respective categories: evangelism, moral 
issues, human relations and economic af- 
fairs, the church and international affairs, 
concluding with a series of reports of 
commissions and committees on related 
topics. There is also a catalogue of its 
literature in the back of the book. Any 
preacher will have grist for his mill in 
this volume for a long time to come. Once 
more, the valid union of evangelism and 
personal and social witness as is exem- 
plified in this agency of the United 
Church of Canada suggests that others 
might profit by following this example. 

‘os 

Social Progress for July (25¢, With- 
erspoon Bldg., Philadelphia 7) provides 
the text of the social deliverances of the 
Buffalo Assembly, along with significant 
commentary. In addition, the text of 
the Special Committee on National Pur- 
pose—a significant and important state- 
ment—is included. 

* * x 

Following our June 26 reference to 
“the right location for the choir and or- 
gan” (rear balcony), our attention was 
called to the treatment of this question 
in James R. Sydnor’s Planning for 
Church Music (Abingdon Press, $1.25, 
paper), where he quotes in support of 
this location, the Committee on Musical 
Instruments of the National Council of 
Churches: “An ideal location for prac- 
tical, liturgical and acoustical reasons is 
the center of the rear gallery.” Albert 
Schweitzer supports the same, and Dr. 
Sydnor’s own treatment of the subject 
in his helpful and practical book indi- 
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“It May Be Your Third Funeral, But. . .” 
By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 


“Full many a gem of purest ray serene 
The lectures of professors often bear; 
Full many a thought is born to shine 
unseen 
And waste its wisdom on the desert 
air.” 


R. GRAY (of Gray’s ELEGY fame) 
did not say this, but he might have. 

One of the most helpful, or might-have- 
been-helpful lectures, and at the same 
time the least appreciated, was given in 
this writer’s hearing years ago at an 
Episcopal seminary. The lecturer was 
an ex-rector of great success as a parish 
priest, and he had been appointed to the 
seminary faculty as professor of practical 
theology, or something like that. His lec- 
ture that day was on funerals, and it was 
a classic. Into the space of one hour he 
packed a treasure of Christian wisdom 

. but the students paid very little at- 
tention and even thought it was funny. 

The reason for this was simple: in that 
particular class most of the boys had 
never conducted a funeral, and were not 
likely to do so any time soon. The lec- 
turer was speaking to their future needs, 
not their present. Sometimes this cannot 
be helped; but at all events, when some- 
thing like this happens the students are 
either bored or amused. Perhaps years 
later one phrase from that lecture will 
have returned to the memories of many, 
a phrase the visitor took away with him 
as a cherished example of wisdom in 
words of one syllable. 

“It may be your third funeral of the 
day,” said the professor, “but remember 
it’s their first.” 





cates its desirability from his point-of- 
view. 
e* 2 & 

When the First church of Florence, 
Ala., entertained the Cumberland Gen- 
eral Assembly recently, the host pastor, 
J. C. Cosby Summerell, writing in The 
Cumberland Presbyterian about the ar- 
rangement of the Florence church, said 
with reference to the balcony location 
of the choir: 

“It has been our experience that people 
now are willing to sing in the choir who 
did not want to stand before a congrega- 
tion and perform. Also it gives the choir 
director a great deal of freedom in get- 
ting the best possible music from his 
singers. During the hymns the choir 
sings with the congregation and not 
against it. The quality of the congrega- 
tional singing has vastly improved. Also 
we rejoice in the fact that the usual dis- 
tractions connected with the choir are 
no longer a problem with us. People as 
such are not prominent during worship 
here but their contribution to the service 
ls not diminished but rather enhanced.” 


Of course, this does not mean that a 
center location for the pulpit is thereby 
made inevitable. The considerations in- 
volved are a bit more complex. 
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OTHING could better express the 

fact that the Christian minister’s 
life is not his own, it belongs to his 
people. If his life were his own, he 
could well go through his third funeral 
a little hastily, a little wearily. It can 
become monotonous, this “shutting away 
of loving hearts into the hard ground.” 
It can become something one wants to 
get through with as quickly as possible, 
a required ritual, a form of social de- 
cency. But though this may be the min- 
ister’s third funeral of the day and his 
tenth for the week, it’s their first. Per- 
haps the first funeral that this family 
group has had in many years, perhaps 
the first funeral this immediate family 
has ever had. It can be routine for the 
“officiating clergyman,” but for those who 
weep it is shock, devastation, catastrophe. 
Unless the minister is something better 
than an officiating clergyman he can do 
no more than scarify souls already sore. 
Unless he can weep with those who weep 
he has no business with this funeral. 


Does this not make it hard for the 
minister? It is bad enough to go through 
with your first funeral; but what if you 
have to go through with three first funer- 
als one after the other? Well, it is hard. 
The emotional and spiritual drain on a 
true pastor is something that few persons 
who are not pastors themselves can ap- 
preciate. Nevertheless that is part of the 
price the minister pays for his privilege 
of being a shepherd of souls. Nothing in 
this life is free, and this is true of the 
most profound and mystical privileges 
such as are the rewards of the minister’s 
life. 


F COURSE, this principle holds 
good not only for funerals. “Rejoice 
with those who rejoice” is in the same 
sentence in the Bible with “Weep with 
those who weep.” This imaginative 


identification of himself with those 
whom he serves does not cease between 
funerals—or if it does, the minister 
will have great difficulty practicing it 
there. We can paraphrase the words of 
that lecture in many ways. It may be 
your third wedding of the day, but it’s 
their first. It may be your third alco- 
holic, but it’s their first. Their first prob- 
lem child, their first business failure, 
their first boy in college, perhaps the first 
one in all their family connections who 
ever tried college. The minister has to 
enter into the firstness of all these and 
other experiences of his people . . . or 
else he becomes only a stranger who talks 
to strangers on Sunday mornings. 


EVERTHELESS, it is his third 

funeral, his thirty-third. . . . And 
this is his advantage, if he will use it 
for his people. For if it were actually 
his first, he would have no more perspec- 
tive than those he serves. The very fact 
that the minister has entered again and 
again into first-hand sharing of others’ 
experiences, that by sympathy and im- 
agination he has identified himself with 
suffering and rejoicing men and women 
for so long, is what gives him, in the end, 
the wisdom that makes him indispensable. 
For in our time of need, we who now 
suffer for the first time are blessed if we 
find our dark hour shared by one who 
has lived with others through their dark 
nights into the Dawn. 


Peace (College 


Raleigh, North Carolina 

At Peace College education for the 
first and second years of college and 
the last two years of high school is 
pursued in an atmosphere which is 
friendly, informal, traditional, and 
Christian ... in classes that are 
fairly small and with instruction in 
the hands of trained and experienced 
faculty members. For catalogue or 
information, write 


WILLIAM C. PRESSLY, President 
PEACE COLLEGE 
Raleigh, North Carolina 




















A four-year coeducational college of 
liberal arts and sciences on a beautiful 
campus within sight of the Great 
Smokies. Fully accredited, moderate 
cost, with substantial reduction pos- 
sible under nationally-known Student 
Help Program. Related to the United 
Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. 

Majors in Fine Arts, Humanities, 





MARYVILLE COLLEGE, Founded 1819 
One of America’s Better Small Colleges 


Address: President Ralph W. Lloyd 
Box C, Maryville College, Maryville, Tennessee 


Fine Arts Center 


Education, Business Administration, 
Sciences, Pre-professional training for 
law, medicine, ministry, etc. 

Students from 35 states and several 
foreign countries in student body of 
about eight hundred. Intercollegiate 
athletics for all. Conveniently located, 
served by five major airlines, 














United Church Looks 
Toward Other Mergers 


After seventeen years of union discus- 
sions and negotiations, the 2,000,000- 
member United Church of Christ de- 
clared its constitution officially in force 
at the recent Philadelphia formation of 
the General Synod. Then the body 
sounded a hopeful note looking toward 
possible further merger with other Prot- 
estant denominations. 

The General Synod expressed a definite 
interest in the proposal outlined in the 
so-called “Blake Plan,” and said if and 
when an invitation is received to join in 
the four-way merger discussions, the 
United Church would “respond affirma- 
tively.” 

In addition, the General Synod re- 
ceived an immediate and favorable ac- 
ceptance of its invitation to the Interna- 
tional Convention of Christian Churches 
(Disciples of Christ) to hold conversa- 
tions looking toward a merger of the two 


denominations. Responding from Indian- 
apolis, Ind., headquarters, Disciples said 
they would have a representative com- 
mittee ready to hold merger talks and 
would also seek to “stimulate discussions 
of possible union among our local 
churches.” They declared, “It is our 
profound hope that such conversations 
will enable these two portions of the body 
of Christ to understand and to make one 
the historical streams which lie behind 
them.” 

The formation of the United Church 
of Christ is considered one of the most 
significant steps in post-Reformation his- 
tory, bringing together, as it does, church- 
es with different traditions and forms of 
government. The Evangelical and Re- 
formed Church is of European origin and 
Presbyterian, or synodical, in administra- 
tion. The Congregational churches are of 
English and Puritan descent, and have 
always been strictly congregational in 
government. 

Under the constitution, congregations 





QUEENS COLLEGE 


CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 


A liberal arts program especially planned for women students 
A.B., B.S., and B.Mus. degrees . . 
Presbyterian Church affiliation 


EDWIN R. WALKER, President 


- fall accreditation 











Presbyterian @ Coeducational 
accredited. Four-year liberal arts, 
FOUR TYPES OF SCHOLARSHIPS: 
Dormitories. Summer session. Board, 
men, $1,297 for women. 

R. T. L. 





KING COLLEGE 


Sound liberal education under vigorous Christian influences. 
sciences, 

(1) Competitive, (2) Academic, 
(3) Grant in Aid, (4) Remunerative Work. 145-acre campus. Athletics. 
room, and tuition, $1,247 for 
Catalog and illustrated booklet. 


LISTON, President, Box P, Bristol, Tenn. 


Founded 1867 


Fully 
business education. 
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he main thing 
is to nurture 
the spark of grace 
in your heart. 


Fénclon 


Vacations provide a wonderful 
time for nurturing the “spark of 
grace in your heart.” Church 
camps, conferences and leader- 
ship schools, including ever- 
popular Montreat, offer rich 
spiritual experiences. And our 
Presbyterian literature enjoys 
such wide circulation in the 
South, you and your family 
probably won’t miss a lesson re- 
gardless of where you go for re- 
laxation. 


BOARD OF CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, U.S. 
BOX 1176, RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


are autonomous in the management of 
their own affairs and form the basic unit 
of the denomination’s life and organiza- 
tion. Congregations, however, will be 
organized in associations and conferences, 
There is a national General Synod to 
correlate the United Church’s work in 
missions, social action, higher education, 
stewardship, public relations and other 
matters. 

At the Philadelphia meeting the Gen- 
eral Synod called upon the United Na- 
tions to seek a “universal membership” 
and to become the “chief instrument of 
executing international policies.” It also 
endorsed the recognition of Communist 
China by the U.S. and its membership in 
the U.N. 

Ben M. Herbster, Norwood, Ohio, 
(E&R) pastor, was elected the first presi- 
dent of the new church’s General Synod. 


SIX-MONTHS REPORT 
GIVEN BY AGENCIES 
At the half-way mark in the church 
year, June 30, Presbyterian, U. S., agen- 
cy receipts were reported as follows: 
ANNUITIES AND Retier (Atlanta), $160,- 


959 (last year, same time, $149,191); 
31.6% of the budget (last year, 29.3%). 


CHRISTIAN Epucation (Richmond), 
$190,573 ($181,910); 21% of the budget 
(20.4) %. 


CuHurcH Extension (Atlanta), $403,382 
($402,637); 21.2% (20%). 

GENERAL Funp (Atlanta), $326,834 
($294,420); 21.6% (20.8%); INTERCHURCH 
AGENCIES, $6,610 ($6,106); 24.8% (25.8%). 

Wortp Missions (Nashville), $1,867,507 
($1,786,926); 40.6% (39.4%). 

* * x 

Kino College (Tenn.) and the Cam- 
pus Christian Life program of the Synod 
of Appalachia are the beneficiaries of a 
financial campaign that has _ reached 
$1,380,046 on a $1,250,000 goal. More 
than $1,000,000 will go toward King’s 
current development program. A separate 
campaign for the college among non- 
Presbyterians of Bristol produced $208,- 
000. A women’s residence hall and a 
library-administration building are under 
construction on the campus. 





DAVIS AND ELKINS 
COLLEGE 


Elkins, West Virginia 


A four-year college for men and 
women. 

Member of and accredited by North 
Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools. 

Emphasizes Christian Character and 
thorough scholarship. 

Personal interest in the individual 
student. 

Beautiful campus; bracing climate; 
modern buildings; excellent equipment. 

A splendidly trained faculty of Chris- 
tian men and women. 

A good place for an investment. 








DAVID K. ALLEN, President 
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Dorcas, A Woman of Good Works 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 
Sunday School Lesson for August 6, 1961 


Scripture Text: 


The Book of Acts is significant be- 
cause it reveals the new life which came 
into the world after the death and resur- 
rection of Jesus Christ. 

We are familiar with Peter and his 
virile personality, with Paul and his mis- 
sionary labors, but to catch the full sig- 
nificance of this new life which came 
into the world we must observe some of 
the lesser figures, unheralded characters 
—like Dorcas. In the long run Christi- 
anity has grown in the world because of 
the quality of life which it has produced 
more than because of great preaching 
or teaching. Dorcas illustrates how the 
spirit of Christ was making itself seen 
and felt in the lives of ordinary Chris- 
tians who lived in the midst of poverty 
and suffering which pagans regarded too 
often with contempt. 


|. A Disciple Named Dorcas 

This woman, whose name in Aramaic 
was Tabitha, and Dorcas, meaning Ga- 
zelle, in the Greek, lived in the seaport 
town of Joppa. It was to this port that 
Hiram, king of Tyre, had sent his re- 
nowned cedars of Lebanon for Solomon’s 
temple in Jerusalem. It was from this 
port that Jonah had taken passage to 
far-away Spain, attempting to escape the 
call to preach God’s word to Ninevah. 
Its modern name is Jaffa, a name with 
which we have become familiar because 
of recent events in the Near East. 

Dorcas appears to have lived alone. 
There is no mention of father or mother, 
husband or brother or sister or children. 
She was a widow, it may be, or perhaps 
a woman who had never married. There 
is no evidence that she was wealthy; in 
fact, if that had been the case she would 
have used more than her needle for the 
relief of the poor. And yet she had time 
to devote her life to something else than 
her own support. If not affluent, she 
must have been at least in easy circum- 
stances. A lonely woman, comfortably 
well off, she might, like many another 
in similar circumstances, have become 
hard, and selfish and bitter. Dorcas es- 
caped this fate because she was a dis- 
ciple, we are told—not an apostle, or a 
teacher, but a disciple—a learner, a pupil, 
that is, in the school of Christ. And one 
of the lessons she had learned from 
Christ was to love her fellowmen, to 
think more of others and less of self. 


“She had learned that when the Lord 
loved men, he was not content to say 
it but to do it; that it meant days of 
weariness and nights of prayer; that it 
Meant healing the sick and feeding the 
hungry and saving the lost; that it meant 
Capernaum’s streets and Samaria’s well 
and Calvary’s cross.” (W. M. Mackay: 
Bible Types of Modern Women). 
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Acts 9:36-43 


Luke says “she was full of good works 
and acts of charity.” There are so many 
good works that a woman with leisure 
can perform, so many sick people, so 
many lonely people, so many poor people 
whom she can serve. And then there are 
the children, first their own children and 
then children of others, privileged chil- 
dren and under-privileged children that 
they can aid. Today these services can 
be multiplied many fold through our or- 
ganized charities, the Red Cross, Church 
World Service, and the like. But with 
all these opportunities there are many 
women who remain mere parasites, “get- 
ting all they can out of society, using 
their husband’s money, going about do- 
ing nothing but having a ‘jolly time.’ It 
is a sad fact that millions of women, 
having reared their children (if they 
do), spend the rest of their lives in 
stupid inanities. They degenerate into 
useless creatures. Having been produc- 
tive the first half of their lives, they 
spend the other half in empty occupa- 
tions.” (John R. Ewers in the Twentieth 
Century Quarterly.) 

Every man or woman who has leisure 
on his hand must fill it in some way. 
Some fill it with idleness, some with 
play, some with society, some with movies 
and afternoon card parties. Dorcas filled 
her days with good works and acts of 
charity. 

There is no evidence that she was a 
gifted woman. She didn’t speak in pub- 
lic, she didn’t lead in prayer, she didn’t 
hold any office in the church, or in the 
woman’s work of the church. Perhaps she 
envied the women who talked so glibly, 
who were “leaders” in the work of the 
church. She had only one gift, so far 
as we know, and that was her gift with 
the needle. She had learned to sew when 
she was a girl, to mend her own clothes, 
to do fancy work, perhaps. And when 
she came to know Jesus she dedicated 
this gift to the Lord. In the church, 
while others preached and prayed and 
spoke in tongues, Dorcas remained silent; 
but when the meeting was over she took 
out her needle and went to work on the 
coats and garments with which she 
clothed the widows and orphans of Joppa. 

As Herbert L. Willett has pointed out: 


“Dorcas is not unique. There are many 
of her and the world would be better if 
there were a lot more. Look around for 
one that you know and you will be pretty 
sure to find that she is a good worker in 
the church; a good neighbor; on the 
board of one or more charitable organiza- 
tions; interested in civic affairs such as 
good schools, decent housing, honest gov- 
ernment, and that she right now is help- 
ing in some form of relief for people 


abroad who are in need. In other words, 
such people, not all of them women, find 
time to do a great many things that are 
worthwhile, because they have the in- 
sight to see what should be done and 
use their time effectively to help in the 
doing.” (Twentieth Century Quarterly.) 


Il. Fell Sick and Died 


The account suggests that Dorcas fell 
sick and died while she was still com- 
paratively young; her death was unex- 
pected, it stunned the church and was 
felt as a tragic loss throughout the com- 
munity. 

Since there was no embalming, burial 
could not be delayed for more than 
twenty-four hours. The body was washed, 
perfumed, and wrapped in cloth, accord- 
ing to the custom of the day; then placed 
in a room on the second floor until the 
time of the burial. Meanwhile two mem- 
bers of the Joppa congregation rode 
to Lydda, which was only nine miles 
away, and entreated Peter, who had been 
preaching there for some time, to come 
back with them at once. 


Why did they send for Peter? Some 
think they had heard of Peter’s miracles 
of healing, for example, of how in Lydda 
he had healed Aeneas, who for eight 
years had been paralyzed and confined 
to his bed, and hoped he might be able 
to restore Dorcas to life. But Peter had 
never attempted to bring back the dead, 
and there is no evidence whatsoever that 
the early Christians thought that any of 
the apostles could restore life to a body 
that was dead. Others suggest that those 
whom Dorcas had befriended were 
troubled. They could not understand why 
this woman, whose services were so badly 
needed, and whose ministrations had 
been so greatly blessed, should be re- 
moved from their midst, while others who 
had lived out their allotted span of life, 
and whose existence had become a bur- 
den to them and to their family were 
allowed to linger on. It is true that such 
questions sometimes occur to some of us, 
but there is no evidence that it ever oc- 
curred to the early church. That first 
generation of Christians who had wit- 
nessed the great tragedy on Calvary, who 
had seen Stephen crushed by the stones, 
who were prepared to withstand the full 
might of Rome, did not expect immunity 
from the ills of life. It may well be that 
the messengers were dispatched before 
the breath of life had departed, and that 
the church hoped against hope that Peter 
might arrive in time to turn back the 
angel of death, as he had done on nu- 
merous other occasions. But when death 
had ensued there was no more that Peter 
could do for Dorcas. 

There was much that he might do 
however for those who remained. Our 
funeral services today are designed for 
the living and not for the dead. When 
we have lost those whom we love we need 
to be comforted by those immortal words 
of hope which we find in the New Testa- 
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ment: “Let not your hearts be troubled; 
believe in God, believe also in me. In 
my Father’s house are many rooms. .. .” 
And we need to be strengthened to carry 
on the tasks which are now ours alone. 
And besides the members of the congre- 
gation, to whom Dorcas had so greatly 
endeared herself, there were the poor, 
who felt that they had lost not only a 
friend, but also their chief stay and sup- 
port. It is not likely that all of them 
were members of the church. Many of 
them had no faith in a future life. For 
them the grave was the end. At best it 
ushered in a vague shadowy existence 
that was no more than a walking death. 
In those days there was no New Testa- 
ment in existence; no one of our four 
gospels had yet been composed. It was 
natural under the circumstances that the 
church should send for Peter, who had 
heard Jesus say at the grave of Lazarus, 
“T am the resurrection and the life .. .,” 
who had Jesus’ last words in the upper 
room written on his heart, who had him- 
self seen the risen and living Lord, who 
was soon to write: 








Invest 

in lives 

and your will 
will live 


Consider Christian Education 





6 Write: Executive Department 
Board of Christian Education 
aA Box 1176, Richmond 9, Va. 


“Blessed be the God and Father of our 
Lord Jesus Christ! By his great mercy 
we have been born anew to a living hope 
through the resurrection of Jesus Christ 
from the dead, and to an inheritance 
which is imperishable, undefiled, and un- 
fading, kept in heaven for you, who by 
God’s power are guarded through faith 
for a salvation ready to be revealed in 
the last time. In this you rejoice, though 
now for a little while you may have to 
suffer various trials... .” (1 Peter 1:3-6.) 


lll. Peter Knelt Down and Prayed 


When Peter came they took him at 
once to the upper room. “All the widows 
stood beside him weeping, and showing 
coats and garments which Dorcas made 
while she was with them. But Peter put 
them all outside. . . .”” Why we do not 
know. It may be that he thought such 
manifestation of grief unseemly. It may 
be that he did not yet have God’s guid- 
ance, and needed a period of solitude and 
meditation that he might discover what 
God would have him do under these 
circumstances. And as he prayed it be- 
came clear to him that God still had a 
work for Dorcas to do, and that his 
power could restore life to the withered 
frame. So he turned to the body and 
said, “ “Tabitha, rise.’ And she opened 
her eyes, and when she saw Peter she 
sat up. And he gave her his hand and 
lifted her up. Then calling the saints 
[another name for Christian believers, 
meaning those consecrated to the service 
of God] and widows [some of whom 
evidently did not belong to the church] 
he presented her alive.”’ Says Herbert L. 
Willett: 

“We do not know how this happened, 
for we do not understand how God works. 
But there is good reason for believing 
that it did take place in some perfectly 
natural way by the use of faith in God’s 
power, If we call it a miracle we must 
define miracle as the power of God at 
work in a way that we cannot explain in 
scientific terms.” 

Says Professor W. G. Elmslie: 


“By the raising of Dorcas, God meant 
to set a mark of honor on the love that 
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was displayed. I think he would guard 
the church against undue estimation of 
preaching, apostles, miracle-working, 
deeds of show, gifts, and teach us that 
beyond all is love. So he singles out not 
an apostle, not a martyr, but this gentle, 
kind, womanly life, and crowns it with 
grandeur and glory, makes it conqueror of 
death, encircles it with a halo of most 
wonderful, divine, loving care.” (Quoted 
in The Greater Men and Women of the 
Bible, edited by J. Hastings.) 

It must have been for some such rea- 
son as this that God allowed Dorcas 
to be restored to life, for there is no indi- 
cation that Peter ever attempted, much 
less succeeded, in using such power 
again. And Dorcas had only a few more 
years at best before once more she de- 
parted from this world, and this time 
never to return. Peter’s miracle only post- 
poned her real triumph. Now she was 
brought into the presence of her Lord, 
and she heard him say, “‘Come, O blessed 
of my Father, inherit the kingdom pre- 
pared for you from the foundation of the 
world; for I was hungry and you gave 
me food, I was thirsty and you gave me 
drink, I was a stranger and you wel- 
comed me, I was naked and you clothed 
me. . . .” And Dorcas most assuredly 
replied, “Lord, when did I see thee hun- 
gry and fed thee, or thirsty and gave thee 
drink? And when did I see thee a 
stranger and welcome thee, or in prison 
and visit thee?” And Jesus answered, 
“Truly, I say to you, as you did it to 
one of the least of these my brethren, you 
did it to me.” (Mt. 25:31-46.) 

The example of Dorcas has moved 
women all over the church, down through 
the ages, to take up the needle and follow 
in the path which has brought so much 
help to the poor and needy in every land. 
As the poet puts it: 

Dorcas in her daughters lives, 

Industrious and kind; 
For help her good example gives 
To willing hand and mind. 

Lord, in our hearts her spirit stir: 

She followed Thee; we follow her. 

T. T. Lynch, The Rivulet. 

James, the Lord’s brother, says, “Re- 
ligion that is pure and undefiled before 
God and the Father is this: to visit or- 
phans and widows in their affliction, and 
to keep oneself unstained from the 
world.” (1:27.) 

To consider: How would Dorcas seek 
to help the poor today? What comparable 
service can we render? 

Lesson theme and scripture copyrighted by the Divi- 


sion of Education, National Council of Churches. Scrip 
ture quotations from the Revised Standard Version. 
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Mark: Making Good after Failure 


A Dialogue Prepared by ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 
Sunday School Lesson for August 13, 1961 
Acts 12:25; 13:4-5, 13; 15:36-39; Colossians 4:10; 
2 Timothy 4:11b; Peter 5:13 


Fortunately some men who fail ulti- 
mately make good. John Mark was such 
aman. He had enjoyed unusual advan- 
tages in his early years, but failed in his 
first great test because of a certain weak- 
ness in his character. Finally, in spite of 
handicaps, he won an honorable name 
for himself, and placed the entire Chris- 
tian world everlastingly in his debt. His 
life remind us, in the words of Edwin 
Markham, that 

Defeat may serve as well as victory 

To shake the soul and let the glory out. 

When the great oak is straining in the 

wind, 

The boughs drink in new beauty, and 

the trunk 

Sends down a deeper root on the wind- 

ward side. 
So it was with Mark, and so it may be 
with us. 

What were the unusual advantages 
that Mark enjoyed in his early years? 

To begin with, his mother, Mary, was 
a woman of considerable wealth. Her 
commodious home in Jerusalem became 
the principal gathering place of the early 
church. The fact that the boy had added 
a Roman surname—Mark or Marcus—to 
his Jewish name, John, and that he bore 
this name when he is first mentioned 
in the record, suggests that his father, 
like Paul, was a Roman citizen, and 
that his son, John, had inherited this dis- 
tinction. His uncle, Joseph, whom the 
disciples surnamed Barnabas, was also 
aman of some means. 

But wealth is not always an advantage. 
We read only recently of a group of 
boys from well-to-do homes who had en- 
gaged in a series of robberies, just for 
the fun of it. Often rich men’s sons fail 
to find a purpose in life. 

That is quite true, and it seems pos- 
sible, from what follows, that John Mark 
lacked the stamina, the dependability, 
the resourcefulness that poverty some- 
times inspires, and that he might have 
developed in more moderate circum- 
stances. But wealth does offer some ad- 
vantages, or at least makes some ad- 
vantages possible, which all of us would 
covet for our sons—education, travel, 
culture, valuable contacts and many 
others. 

Some would think that Mark’s reli- 
gious background was more important. 

I would agree with that. His mother 
was evidently one of the early followers 
of Jesus. There is good reason for be- 
lieving that Jesus chose to eat his last 
supper with the disciples in a room in 
one of the upper stories of her house, 
which he knew was always at his dis- 
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posal. 

What evidence is there for that belief? 

In his Gospel Mark tells us about a 
young man who followed Jesus from 
the Last Supper into the Garden of 
Gethsemane, with a bit of cloth which 
he had wrapped hastily about his body 
[Mark 14:51-52]. The soldiers seized 
the cloth and the boy fled naked into 
the darkness. Mark would hardly have 
told such a trivial tale unless he himself 
had been the boy. Such being the case 
the Last Supper must have been eaten in 
his mother’s home. And if that is so 
then Mark must have known Jesus and 
felt the impress of his personality. The 
fact that the infant church was accus- 
tomed to meet in his home meant also 
that he was thrown into intimate contact 
with all those who had known the Master 
best. 

What part does Mark play in the gos- 
pel story after the incident in the Gar- 
den? 

Some years later Barnabas and Saul 
invited Mark to accompany them back to 
Antioch. A great church was in its mak- 
ing there, and these two men, loaded 
down with responsibilities, felt that John 
Mark could be of real help to them. 

That would indicate that they regarded 
him as trustworthy and reliable. 

And that is not all. Some months later 
leaders of the church in Antioch were 
praying together about the work which 
had been entrusted to them. They became 
convinced that it was God’s will that 
they should send Barnabas and Paul as 
their representatives to bear the good 
news of Jesus to other lands. The two 
men agreed that John Mark was the best 
man to take as their assistant. 

What were his responsibilities in this 
connection ? 

To assist them, I suppose, in every 
possible way. The story makes it clear 
that they really needed his help. 

It was a wonderful opportunity to 
travel, and to see the world. 

Yes, and to serve as an apprentice to 
two of the most remarkable men of that 
age or any age. John Mark had been 
blessed beyond most young men of his 
age and generation. He had grown up 
in a home which offered him unusual 
material advantages and extraordinary 
spiritual advantages. He had known 
Jesus and all the early disciples; he had 
worked alongside Paul and Barnabas, 
two of the greatest figures in world his- 
tory. 

And yet you indicated earlier that he 
failed, somehow, to make the grade. 


Quite so; when the test came he turned 
out to be a quitter. 

That would damn him today in almost 
any circle. What was the trouble? 

Barnabas, you may recall, was the 
original leader of the expedition that set 
out from Antioch. Under his direction a 
start was made in Cyprus. The men be- 
gan their work in Salamis on the eastern 
shore, and moved from one village to the 
next, until finally about six months later 
they came to Paphos, the Western me- 
tropolis. Here they were invited to ex- 
plain their mission to Sergius Paulus, 
the Roman proconsul. A court astrologer 
interrupted Barnabas in the middle of 
his discourse and began to blaspheme the 
name of Jesus. Barnabas did not know 
how to handle the situation and it was 
Paul who finally stepped forward and 
saved the day. The proconsul was so im- 
pressed that he became a believer. Barna- 
bas meanwhile had come to realize that 
Paul had powers of leadership which he 
himself did not possess. From this time 
on he pushed the younger man forward 
while he himself retired into the back- 
ground. 

What difference did that make so far 
as missionary strategy was concerned? 

As soon as Paul took over, the party 
left Cyprus, which was somewhat off the 
main road of traffic in the Roman Em- 
pire and pushed up toward the mainland. 
Landing in the province of Pamphylia 
he did not tarry, as one would naturally 
have expected, but continued on over the 
Taurus mountains until he reached the 
Roman province of Galatia. 

You indicate that this is not what 
might have been expected. Was there 
anything unusual in Paul’s decision to 
cross the Taurus mountains into Gala- 
tia? 

Yes, there was. The Taurus moun- 
tains which separated Pamphylia from 
Galatia were high and difficult to cross. 
The few roads which led over the moun- 
tains were dangerous, offering many 
physical hazards and in addition were 
infested with robbers. Pamphylia opened 
toward the sea, and its traffic usually 
flowed in that direction. 

Well, why did Paul lead his party over 
these dangerous mountains ? : 

Because Galatia was a far more stra- 
tegic place for preaching the gospel. 
Pamphylia was in something of a side 
pocket. But Galatia was bisected by a 
great highway—Roman Highway Num- 
ber 1, we might call it—which crossed 
the Empire from East to West. If the 
gospel was successfully planted here trav- 
elers would carry it through the length 
and breadth of the Roman Empire. 

Did Barnabas and Mark agree with 
Paul that this was the wisest move? 

Barnabas yes, but not Mark. He left 
the party at this point, and returned to 
Jerusalem. 

What was the trouble? 
turn back? 


Why did he 
(next page) 
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Luke does not tell us, so we can only 
guess. It may be that he was homesick; 
or that he resented Paul’s assuming the 
leadership formerly exercised by Barna- 
bas; or that he disapproved Paul’s evi- 
dent purpose to carry the gospel to the 
Gentiles, instead of to the Jews as was 
done under Barnabas’ leadership. Very 
likely he was terrified also at the thought 
of the dangerous journey over the Taurus 
mountains. 

Whatever the cause, it does not picture 
John Mark in any favorable light. 

No, it does not; Mark’s desertion left 
Paul and Barnabas without help which 
they badly needed. Paul, we know, 
thought that his desertion was inexcus- 
able. And he still thought so, a year 
later. i 

That was Paul’s attitude a year later 
you say. What brought the matter up 
again? 

After John Mark left, the two apos- 
tles, you remember, went to Pisidian 
Antioch. After a few months they were 
driven out of the city. They went to 
Iconium and left hurriedly because of 
an ugly mob that was preparing to stone 
them. In Lystra they were stoned, 
dragged out of the city and left to die 
[Acts 13-14]. A year later the two men 
were preparing to embark on a second 
missionary journey, which promised to 
be equally as dangerous as the earlier 
journey had been. And Barnabas want- 
ed to take John Mark with them. 

But “Paul,” Luke writes here in Acts 
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15:38, “Paul thought best not to take 
with them one who had withdrawn from 
them in Pamphylia, and had not gone 
with them to the work. And there arose 
a sharp contention, so that they separated 
from each other; Barnabas took Mark 
with him and sailed away to Cyprus, but 
Paul chose Silas and departed, being 
commended by the brethren to the grace 
of the Lord.” 

Which of the two men, do you think, 
was right on this occasion? 

There are many who sympathize with 
Paul. Mark, they say, could not be 
counted on and Paul could not afford to 
take a chance. One scholar writes: 

“Behind Paul’s sternness we perceive 
the determination of the apostle, who was 
always unsparing of himself, that young 
John Mark, who had been raised in a 
comfortable home, must not assume that 
Christian service was something he could 
either work at or let alone, as fancy dic- 
tated. Paul was right, says this scholar. 
Had the matter of Mark’s desertion of 
his older colleagues at Perga been glossed 
over or disregarded as inconsequential, 
Mark would probably have been spoiled 
for life. He needed to feel directed 
against him the hot displeasure of this 
just and self-sacrificing man, Paul.” 

Do you agree with this point-of-view? 

Not altogether. I agree that Paul’s 
sternness may have helped Mark to come 
to his senses; but I am inclined to believe 
that Mark was saved for the church not 
so much by Paul’s unyielding attitude as 
by Barnabas’ determination to give him a 
second chance. Mark’s position, as some- 
one has pointed out, was a very difficult 
one. It is difficult enough to recover a 
true self-respect when a man is wounded 
only in his own conscience, when only 
he himself witnesses against himself. But 
Mark’s position was worse than that; his 
cowardice had been branded and made 
known to his home church, in Jerusalem, 
as well as to the church at Antioch; 
churches had been warned against him. 
How much it must have meant to Mark 
to know that there was at least one man 
who still believed in him, one of the very 
men whom he had wronged. 
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So John Mark was given a second 
chance. That is an opportunity which 
does not come to every man. I assume 
from what you said earlier, that Barna- 
bas’ confidence in him was justified, that 
this time, he did make good? 

Quite so. How long it took him we do 
not know, but the cure was thorough. 

How can we be sure of that? 

Several passages in the Bible make it 
abundantly clear. The man who had 
shrunk from possible dangers and dis- 
agreeable situations in Asia became brave 
enough to stand by Paul when he was a 
prisoner in Rome and not be ashamed 
of his chain. Paul wrote, you may recall, 
to Timothy, “Get Mark and bring him 
with you, for he is very useful in serving 
me” (2 Timothy 4:11). Doubtless Paul 
had forgiven Mark long before, but here 
is public witness to Mark’s new charac- 
ter, and to Paul’s willingness to revise a 
former judgment. 


That is a tribute to Paul, as well as to 
John Mark. 


You are right, but that is not all, so 
far as Mark is concerned. Peter, at the 
close of his first epistle, refers to Mark 
as his ‘son’ (1 Peter 5:13). He was with 
Peter at the time. And according to the 
tradition of the early church, he was with 
Peter almost constantly from this time 
on. He did not desert him even when 
the Neronian persecution broke out in all 
its fury. After Peter was martyred the 
elders of the church in Rome came to 
Mark as the man who knew him best 
and asked him to write out the story of 
Jesus’ life which he had heard so often 
from Peter’s lips. So he did. And Peter’s 
gospel is preserved for us in the Gospel 
according to Mark, the oldest of the four 
Gospels, which served as the basis for 
those subsequently written by Matthew 
and Luke. A late tradition makes him 
the founder of the great church at An- 
tioch. Here, according to the same uncer- 
tain tradition, he was finally martyred. 


Defeat may break a man. On the other 
hand, as the poet you quoted wrote, it 


“may serve as well as victory 
to shake the soul and let the glory out.” 


Particularly if there are men like Paul, 
who are willing to revise earlier judg- 
ments; and more important, if there are 
men like Barnabas, willing to give the 
man who has failed a second chance. 
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BOOK NOTES 


The Geneva Press will be the imprint 
on certain educational books and mate- 
rials produced by the UPUSA Board of 
Christian Education. Formerly the title 
of the United Presbyterian Church of 
North America, the imprint will now be 
used on materials which are considered 
to be useful in and adaptable to pro- 
grams of all Protestant denominations. 
First in the series has already appeared: 
Audio-Visual Discussion Guides, No. 1. 
These books are being distributed by the 
Westminster Press, Philadelphia. 

~s «© 

THE SPIRIT OF PROTESTANTISM. By 
Robert McAfee Brown. Oxford University 
Press, New York. 264 pp., $4.50. 

In the midst of the great debate on 
Protestant divisions and the search for 
a “more perfect union,” Dr. Brown has 
rendered the churches a real service. He 
has gone beneath the confessional state- 
ments and solidified traditions that divide 
us into sharply defined denominations 
and has written helpfully about the spirit 
that unites all Protestants. He comes 
close to the heart of the subject when he 
quotes Philip Schaff’s definition of the 
Reformation as “ a deeper plunge into 
the meaning of the gospel” and affirms 
that a Protestant’s fidelity to the church 
must be measured by the church’s fidelity 
to the gospel. He also speaks with true 
discernment when he says that “the Prot- 
estant does not commit his life to state- 
ments, but he uses statements to describe 
the One to whom his life is committed.” 
In his foreword the author says that he 
is writing with five kinds of readers in 
mind, Perplexed Protestants, Wistful 
Papans, Concerned Roman Catholics, 
Inquiring College Students and Belea- 
guered Protestant Ministers who wish 
fuller knowledge of the faith it is their 
responsibility to proclaim. As one of the 
“beleagured Protestant ministers,” wish- 
ing to pursue his studies in Protestantism, 
and deeply interested in a “continuing 
reformation” for all Christians, I have 
been greatly enriched by the reading of 
this book. 





Marion A. Boccs. 
Little Rock, Ark. 


LOVE ALMIGHTY AND ILLS UNLIM- 
ITED. By Austin Farrer. Doubleday and Co., 
New York. 168 pp., $3.50. 

As the subtitle indicates, this is “An 
Essay on Providence and Evil.” It is in 
the Christian Faith Series which Double- 
day is publishing with Reinhold Niebuhr 
as the consulting editor. The book lies 
within the fields of philosophy and syste- 
matic theology. 

First, the author sets up the problem. 
Why does the God who saves allow the 
lostness and the misery from which men 
need rescue? Why the terribleness of evil, 
when our merciful God is almighty and 
could put things right? According to Far- 
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rer, the answers which imply a dualism 
or a limitation of the power of God are 
not adequate. However, the author does 
not venture an answer of his own. He 
attempts a more practical approach. 


Though the pain and evil of the world 
might be considered proofs of the weak- 
ness of God, to the Christian they have 
another significance. They are the divine 
summons to love and sacrifice. “It is 
only because God allots pain that there 
is any object for his compassion, or any 
sense in speaking of it” (p. 94). 

Farrer contends that the social evils 
(apart from earthquakes, disease, etc.) 
of this world originate in the ambitions 
and selfishness of men—original sin. The 
corresponding remedy of God is the send- 
ing of Christ and the Holy Spirit and 
his command for men to eradicate the 
evils which their sins have caused. To 
console the sufferer Farrer suggests that 
there is (1) the belief that God is at 
work through the evil to prepare some 
good thing and (2) the knowledge that, 
as in Christ’s passion, suffering has its 
place in the redemptive action of God. 

The sentences above give the thrust 
of the chapters, but the general effect of 
the book is not so positive. It rambles, 
and there is an annoying lack of clarity 
of thought or purpose. The author well 
states that, “Evil commonly strikes us 
not as a problem, but as an outrage” 
(p. 1). Yet the treatment given to the 
matter in this book definitely leaves the 
impression that it is an academic problem 
and little more. One wishes also that 
the distinctly Christian point-of-view in 
the discussion had been set forth more 
clearly and forcefully. 

HENRY McKENNIE GOODPASTURE. 
Carcavelos, Portgual. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Aletheia Paperbacks, John Knox Press, 
Richmond, Va.: 

We Believe. Henry Wade DuBose. $1.25. 

Adventures in Parenthood. W. Taliaferro 
Thompson. $1.45. 

Understanding the Books of the Old 
Testament. Patrick H. Carmichael, editor. 
$1.95. 

Understanding the Books of the New 
Testament. Patrick H. Carmichael, editor. 
$1.95. 

A Call to 
$1.75. 

The Sermon on the Mount and its Mean- 
ing for Today. Ernest Trice Thompson. 
$1.45. 








Faith. Rachel Henderlite. 





Scotland in Color. Fred Urquhart. Pho- 
tographs by Kenneth Scowen. The Viking 
Press, Inc., N. Y. $3. 

Francis Thompson. Paul van K. Thom- 
son. Thomas Nelson & Sons, N. Y. $5. 

Religion, Culture and Mental Health. 
Introduction by Talcott Parsons. New 
York University Press, N. Y. $3.50. 

By Deed and Design. Virgil E. Foster. 
Friendship Press, N. Y. $2.95, cloth. $1.95, 
paper. 

Timmy’s Team. Juanita Purvis Shack- 
lett. Friendship Press, N. Y. $2.95, cloth. 
$1.75, paper. 
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subscriptions (6 issues) $1.00; three years, 
$2.00. Address: 

Dept. 35 


Cpe User oon 


The world’s most widely used daily devotional guide 
38 Editions — 32 Languages 
1908 Grand Avenue Nashville 5, Tenn. 
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MINISTERIAL 
MENTION 


CHANGES 


Presbyterian, U. S. 


Conway T. Wharton, Jr., Houston, Tex- 
as, will become minister of the Covenant 
church, Corpus Christi, Texas, Sept. 1. 

F, Clay Doyle, Columbus, Ga., will be- 
come minister of St. Andrew’s church, 
Tucker, Ga., Aug. 27, Box 632. 

Flynn V. Long has submitted his resig- 
nation as executive secretary of Central 
Texas Presbytery, Ft. Worth, to become 
effective on or before Dec. 1. 

John W. Lancaster, Austin, Texas, will 
become minister of the First church, 5300 
South Main Street, Houston, Texas, Sept. 
2. 

Basil P. Sharp from Marlinton, W. Va., 
to Rt. 1, Box 594, Hazard, Ky. 

Arthur H. Williams from Star City, 
Ark., to the First church, Craigsville, Va. 

S. Evans Brown from Midland, Texas, 
to 3218 Griffin Ave., Richmond 22, Va. 

Harry B. Wood from Fordyce, Ark., to 
3613 Torre St., Amarillo, Texas. 

Paul E. Rowland from Douglas, Ga., to 
1917 Dirk Dr., Macon, Ga. 

Charles Haddon Nabers from 
ville, S. C., to 207 W. 6th 
ville 6, Fla. 

Reid H. Erwin from Chinquapin, N. C., 
to the Neuse Forest church, Route 4, Box 
49, New Bern, N. C. 

James Wagner, recently receiving the 
doctor of theology degree from the Uni- 
versity of Basel, has been ordained and 
installed as pastor of the Zackary, La., 
church (Box 396). His thesis, “The Doc- 
trine of the Ascension,” completed under 
Karl Barth, is to be published soon. 

David Cariton Hambrick, Jr., from St. 
Joseph, Mo., to the Highland Park church, 
Louisville, Ky. 

Robert P. Richardson, executive vice- 
president in charge of development at 
Southwestern at Memphis for the past 
ten years and former missionary to China, 
is to become minister of administration 
in the First church, Pine Bluff, Ark., 
Sept, 1. 

James R. Boozer from Soddy, Tenn., 
to the Brainerd Hills church, Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn. 

Herbert L. Laws from Cleveland, Tenn., 
to the Tirzah church, Rt. 4, York, S. C. 

Paul W. Hoffman from Knoxville, Tenn., 
to the First church, Lemoncove, Calif. 

John W. Dozier, who has been in the 
chaplaincy, is supplying the First church, 
Portsmouth, Va. 

S. Browne Hoyt, Sr., Pulaski, Va., is re- 
tiring as minister of the Anderson church, 
Nov. 15. 

Vernon A. Crawford from St. Peters- 
burg, Fla., to 34 Ikutacho, 4 Chome, Fu- 
kiai Ku, Kobe, Japan, where he will be 
pastor of the Kobe Union church. 

Henry E. Hansen from Clover, S. C., 
to the First church of Miramar, S. W. 
25th St. at 67th Ave., West Hollywood, 
Fla. 








Green- 
St., Jackson- 


United Presbyterian, USA 

Richard S. Blair from Rochester, N. Y., 
to the Second church, Wilkinsburg, Pa. 
—1013 Old Gate Rd., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

George Scotchmer from Galveston, Tex- 
as (U.S.), to Memorial church, St, Louis, 
Mo. 

David S. Sheldon from Springfield Gar- 
dens, N. Y., to the Federated church, 
Ovid, N. Y., Box 293, Aug. 1. 

Lacy R. Harwell from Gainesville, Fla., 
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to the Tabernacle church, 3700 Chestnut 
St., Philadelphia 4, Pa. 

Herbert C. Tays from McKinney, Tex- 
as, to the First church, Ada, Okla. 

N. Carl Elder from Clyde, Ohio, to 709 
Dewitt Ave., Sandusky, Ohio. 

Glen E,. Mayhew from Rifle, Colo., to 
Box 145, Myrtle Point, Ore. 

Charles R. Eble, Dunbar, Pa., will be- 
come pastor of the Arthurdale, W. Va., 
Community Church Aug. 1. 

Bradley J. Folensbee of Menands, N. Y., 
is retiring Oct. 1. 

Eugene H. Tennis from Hector, N. Y., 
to assistant pastor of Third church, 
Rochester, N. Y. 

John A. Sensenig from Camp Hill, Pa., 
to administrator of National Missions 
Hudson River Presbytery, New York. 

Stuart A, Ryder, 2d, from Buffalo, N. Y., 
to assistant pastor of the Yorktown, N.Y., 
church. 

Stephen Palmer of Lockport, N. Y., is 
retiring next Jan. 31. 

Joseph B. Livesay has announced his 
retirement as pastor of the Center 
Moriches, N. Y., church. 

Oliver John Warren from Waterford, 
N. Y., to superintendent of the Meikle- 
knox Home, Cambridge, N. Y. 

James R. Lee from Cambridge, N. Y., 
to superintendent of the Fynmere Home, 
Cooperstown, N. Y. 

Irvin Kelley of the Jasper, N. Y., and 
Woodhull churches is retiring. 

Henry Jameson, Jr., from Endicott, N. 
Y., to the College Park church, Vestal, 
mM... Bs 

J. Davis Illingworth from Wheeling, 
West Va., to Kenmore, N. Y. 

Henry S. Date, formerly of Manchester, 
N. H., has begun his new work as pastor 
of Third church, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Leslie E. Stansbery, Fort Devens, Mass., 
has been called to the Old First church, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Robert E. Baxter from Sanborn, Iowa, 
to Redwood Falls, Minn. 

Edward T. Triem from Hoboken, N. J., 
to House of Faith church, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

William E. Foden from Dayton, N. J., 
to minister of education of Westminster 
church, Minneapolis, Minn., Aug. 1. 

Clifford E. Nordine from Lone Rock, 
Iowa, to Osakis, Minn. 

Kenneth F. Fox from St. Paul, Minn., 
to a new project, Thompson Groves, 224 
Elm St., St. Paul Park, Minn. 

Kayton R. Palmer from Angus, Minn., 
to the House of Hope church, 794 Summit 
Ave., St. Paul 5, Minn. 

William G. Bell, Baldwinsville, N. Y., 
pastor, will succeed G. Shubert Frye, who 
has resigned as associate executive of the 
Synod of New York to become associate 
secretary of the Department of Town and 
Country ‘Church, UPUSA National Mis- 


sions. 


DEATHS 

Marlin B. Curry, 56, retired Army chap- 
lain, died in the Walter Reed Hospital, 
Washington, D. C., June 9. He served 
churches in West Virginia and North 
Carolina and after his retirement served 
Takoma Park church, Washington, D. C. 

John M. MacLeod, Valatie, N. Y., pas- 
tor, died May 31. 

H. Victor Frelick, pastor-emeritus of 
State Street church, Schenectady, N. Y., 
died June 3. 

Clyde G. Browne, 42, USAF chaplain, 
was drowned while on duty in Formosa 
recently. From Cherryville, N. C., he was 
a pastor in Pelzer, S, C., before entering 
the service. 

S. A. M. King, 64, honorably retired, 
Kansas City, Mo., all of whose ministry 


was in Missouri and Virginia, died June 
13. 

W. J. Sinclair Thompson, 46, fraternal 
worker with the Church of Christ ip 
Thailand, was killed July 8 in a railway 
accident near Lampang, Thailand. Twen- 
ty-four people, including other Americans, 
were killed in the same accident, Hig 
work involved the supervision of rural] 
and city schools. A minister-brother ig 
David P. Thompson, Marysville, Ohio. 


MISSIONARY FURLOUGHS 

Returning to the Congo: J. Kemp Hob 
son, Luluabourg, APCM, Congo Republic, 
Africa; George Reed Stuart, Jr., Charles 
R. Oliver, John Knox Miller. 

To Japan: From Charlotte, N. C., the 
Walter P. Baldwins, 1 of 31 Maruya Cho, 
4 Chome, Showa Ku, Nagoya, Japan. 


HONORARY DEGREES 

Omitted from the (May 22) list of de 
grees conferred by Southwestern at Mem- 
phis: D.D.: James A. Cogswell, Nagoya, 
Japan. 


WORLD COUNCIL 

Ralph C. Young, head of Men’s Work 
for the United Church of Canada, will 
become executive secretary of the Depart- 
ment of the Laity, World Council of 
Churches, Nov. 1. He will succeed Hans- 
Ruedi Weber, who will become associate | 
director of the WCC’s Ecumenical Insti- 
tute at Bossey, near Geneva. 


MARRIED 


John Luther Salmon, Jr., Trinity 


church, Rochester, N. Y., and Joan Eulala 
Mitchell of Rochester were married July 
A 


MINISTERS OF THE YEAR 

Chosen “Rural Minister of the Year” 
in their respective states by “The Pro- 
gressive Farmer” and Emory University 
School of Theology were these Presbyte- 
rians: 

Bartley R. Schwegler, Berryville, Ark., 
and Harvey Miracle, Manchester, Ky. 
both UPUSA. 

Ben F. Ferguson, 
(U. S.). 


PITTSBURGH RESIGNATION 


Addision H. Leitch, president of Pitts- 
burgh-Xenia Seminary before it and West- 
ern Seminary were merged, has resigned 
as professor of systematic theology at 
Pittsburgh Seminary. Dr. Leitch, who 
opposed the merging of the two institu- 
tions, said the present structure and fu- 
ture plans of the seminary are not of a 
nature that could enlist his enthusiasm 
and loyalty. He said, “I believe that, 
theologically speaking, the seminary is 
taking the road to liberalism. It is a kind 
of neo-orthodox pattern to which I cannot 
subscribe. . . . I believe the seminaries 
are playing down the pastoral office and 
playing up the scholarly office.” He also 
pointed to what he called the growing 
atmosphere of looseness in the ethical 
structure of the seminaries: “It is diffi 
cult to describe, but I am deeply dis- 
turbed by its presence.” He said he has 
no other position in mind and will serve 
the church in whatever capacity it would 
ask. 

President Clifford E. Barbour of the 
seminary replied to the Leitch charges, 
“It is not true that we are going down 
the road to liberalism. The seminary is 
more conservative today than it was 2 
or 50 years ago.” 

Newspapers said the Leitch resignation 
was involved with rumors of unrest 
among other members of the faculty im 
recent months and followed stories of ul- 
rest among the students. 
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